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The vision on its social side was that of freedom without any
bound, but freedom under God, for all the inhabitants of the
New World.
Perhaps no man ever has attempted a more exhaustive appli-
cation of the principle of freedom of conscience to the realities
of an unfree world than Las Casas. This, because freedom of
conscience to Las Casas was no mere precept of tolerance and
avoidance, but was the self-willed striving of the whole man
toward inner freedom and toward a society made free; anch
that striving was a striving toward the free will and the mystic
love of God.
From the depths of the Spanish Inquisition, and from within
the court of the authoritarian Spanish Crown, the voice of Las
Casas rose, proclaiming a different and opposite world. The
scourge of Las Casas was plied, lashing out at the wrongs being
done by State, Church and private adventurers upon the natives
of the Caribbean, of Mexico, Middle America and Peru. All
Europe heard the voice and watched the scourge; and the Span-
ish Indian record became a horror in the mind of Europe. Yet
never did the Inquisition or the absolutist Crown move to sup-
press the voice. Generations passed, and Las Casas spoke on.
He was a polemical pamphleteer, one of the most brilliant
who ever wrote. He was a lobbyist of great persuasiveness.
When past his sixty-fifth year, he framed the Spanish Indian
code which was to become part of the New Laws of the Indies,
promulgated by Charles V in 1542. He rejected the coveted
Bishopric of Cuzco, in Peru, but accepted the Bishopric of sor-
rowful Chiapas, in Mexico. There the Spanish colonial popu-
lation resisted him en masse. And when he denied the sacra-
ments to Spaniards who persisted in murdering, mutilating,
enslaving Indians, his own clergy deserted him. He went far off
to an unsubdued warlike tribe in Guatemala and in two years
brought it to Christianity through reason and love alone; and
departed leaving the tribe free.
Las Casas, when Bishop of Chiapas, was nearly seventy years
old. At that time, he elaborated his philosophical position in an
800-page Latin document which historians, preoccupied with
Las Casas5 enormous enterprise and adventure, long ignored.
Indeed, this massive work did but elaborate that which had
come to Las Casas whole and finally in the crisis of his conver-
sion. His argument, flowing from his vision, rejected that domi-
nant scholasticism which bears the great name of Saint Thomas
of AquinaSj and went back to Saint Augustine.
Man, said Las Casas, is a spirit, a spark from the cosmic fire,